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‘EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. meuts stand ata distance from the side towers | the channel, will assail it in its lofty and un- 
of 230 feet, giving the entire bridge a total! protected position. ‘I'he rivets, of which there 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. length of 1,849 feet, corresponding with the/ are 2,000,000, each tube containing 327,000, 


date of this present year of grace. The side| are more than an inch in diameter: They are 


Pri i 
ice two dollags per annum, payable in advance. | 4 innd/towers are each 62 leet by 52 feet at| placed in rows, and were put in the holes red 


Subscripsions and Payments received by the base, and 190 feet high; they contain 210 | hot, and beaten with heavy hammers. In 
JOHN RICHARDSON, tons of cast iron. cooling they contracted strongly, and drew the 

at NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, “Another point of attraction during the/| plates together so powerfully that it required a 
iin neatidinaee morning, was the huge stages and scaffolding, | force of from four to six tons to each rivet to 


probably the most extensive ever constructed. | cause the plates to slide over each other. The 
All oe ea . | They are of the same character as that em-| total weight of wrought iron in the tube floated 
communications, except those relating immedi- loved at'th H f Parli 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be ployed at the new Houses of Parliament. The yesterday, is 1 ,600° tons. It has been — 
addressed to the Editor. scaffolding of the tower is very lofty, and the structed by Messrs. Garforth, of Dunkinfield, 
: aa es | Weight it has to support is 1,300 tons. ‘The| Manchester, and the others by Mr. C. Mare, of 
For “'TheFrieng” | /reming round the Britannia tower rises to the | Blackwall. The trains will pass through them 
Iron Brid Wenai Strai vast height of nearly 250 feet. The eptire|over the straits at 100 feet above bizh water. 
ron Bridge at Menai Straits. scaffolding is capable of sustaining 2,000 tons, | ‘The names of the gentlemen who have been 
In the early part of the last volume of “ The | There are in it 570,000 cubic feet of timber, | continuously engaged on this great work since 
Friend,” there was a notice of a peoposed.rail- | ind 20 tons of iron bots. 1847, are Captain Moorsom, the resident diree- 
way bridge of iron to be thrown ovér the| ‘Phe chief centre of attraction, however,|tor; Mr. Frank Foster, resident engineer ; 
Menai Straits, which’ separate thé island of | was the interior and exterior of the novel and | Messrs. E, and L. Clark, and Wild, assistant 
Anglesea from the Welsh coast, The follow-| gigantic tubes; the one floated on the pontoons, | engineers; Messrs. Nowell, Hemingay, and 
ing, which appeared in a late number of the and the others, as they lay upon the platforms, | Pearson, contractors for the masonry; Messrs. 
London Times, will, it is thought, prove inter- | presenting the appearance of stupendous iron | Mare, of Blackwall, and Messrs. Garforth, of 
esting. tunnels, As these were the lions of the day,| Dunkenfield, contractors for the iron tubes; 
“ Menai Straits, Tuesday Evening. | and as one of the largest was safely floated to| Mr. J. Greaves, general manager of the ma- 
“ During the early part of the day multitudes | its final resting-place, much interest will attach | sonry ; Messrs. J. and A. Greaves, contractors 
visited the towers, tubes, and huge stages | to its description, and a description of the one | for the scaffolding and stage ; Mr. Campbell, 
where they were constructed, with a view to|in question, will be a description of them all. | engineer of the tube work, and Messrs. J. 
possess themselves of every information con-| The length of the great tube transported yes- Morris and H. Hodgkinson, managers of it, all 
nected with the apparatus and vast piles of | terday is s exactly 470 feet, being 12 feet longer | of whom were present yesterday. 
masonry. The masonry work, by reason of | than ‘the clear span between the towers, and| Such were the dimensions of the monstrous 
its gigantic character, atiracted great attention. | the greatest span as yet attempted, This ad-| fabric, the arrangements for raising which 
The abutments, on either side of the straits | ditional length is intended to afford a temporary | were in every point comple te. At 3 o'clock, 
are huge piles of masonry. That onthe Anglesea | bearing of 6 feet at each end, after they are | the spectators, by tens of thousands, had taken 
side is 143 feet high, and 173 feet long. The| raised into their places, until there is time to| their place uponJhe piers, the tubes, and shores 
wing walls of both terminate in splendid pe- | form the connexion between them across the | on either side, and the straits for a mile in length 
destals, and on each are two colossal lions|towers. Their greatest height is in the centre | presented avast amphitheatre of human being gs. 
couchant, of Egyptian design, lifting their lime- | 30 feet, and diminishing towards the end to 22. | ‘The pilots to the extent of 200 or 300 took their 
stone foreheads in the face of every train.| feet. Each tube consists of sides, top, and | stand on the pontoons to ply the gigantic tackle; 
These lions, like the tube they adorn, are on a | bottom, all formed of long, narrow wrought iron| as many more stood ready for action at the 











_ gigantic scale, each being 25 feet long, 12 feet | plates, varyingin length from 12 feet downward. | capstans ; ; the cables six inches in thickness, 


high though crouched, 9 feet abaft the body, | The direction in which these plates are laid and| and of a league long were attached to the 
and each paw 2 feet 4 inches. Each weighs | rivetted together is governed by the direction of | steamers that were to have the towing of the 
30 tons. There is some intention of surmount. | the strains on different parts of the tube. They | tremendous freight. Multitudes of . yachts, 
ing the central tower with a colossal figure of | are of the same manufacture as those for ma-| small boats, and other crafts, filled and gaily 
Britannia, 60 feet high. king boilers, varying in thickness, from three- | decorated, passed up and down the stream, and 

«The towers for ‘supporting the tube are of eighths to three-fourths of an inch. Some of | all eyes were fixed with mingled confidence 
a like magnitude with the entire work. The|them weigh nearly 7 ewt., and are among the| and fear on the gigantic fabric, upon which 
great Britannia tower in the centre of the| largest it is possible to roll with any existing | stood Mr. Stephenson and Captain Claxton. 
straits is 62 by 52 feet at its base ; its total | machinery. In the sides the plates are 6 and | Soon after the utmost excitement ensued, on 
height from the bottom, 230 feet ; it contains | 8 feet long, and half an inch thick, but the | the first signal, that of the sudden springing up 
148, 625 cubic feet of limestone, and 144,625 largest plates are in the bottom, being 12 feet |on the An; glesea side of the first signal flag, and 
of sandstone; it weighs 20,000 tons; and there long, by 2 feet 4 inches wide, are in double lay-|a shrill strain from the trumpet of Cap. ‘Clax- 
are 387 tons of cast iron built into it in the|ers. At the top they are 6 feet in length and 1} ton on the top of the tube, to the pilots, to take 
shape of beams and girders. Its province is to | foot 9 inches in breadth. ‘The connexion be-|the tide and pipe all hands fcr the exploit. 
sustain the four ends of the four long iron|tween top, bottom, and sides, is made much} This was responded to by a loud burst of en- 
tubes which will span the straits from shore to| more substantial by triangular pieces of thick | thusiasm from the seamen, whose efforts, united 
shore. The total quantity of stone contained | plate, rivetted in across the corners, to enable | to those of the steam tugs, told upon the screws 
in the bridge is 1,500,000 cubic feet. ‘The side | the tube to resist the cross or twisting strain to| and tackles and upon the hitherto motionless 
towers stand ata clear distance of 460 feet from | which it will be exposed from the heavy and| monster, which then glided very slowly and 
the great central tower ; and again, the abut- | long continued gales of wind that, sweeping up| amid intervals of unceasing cheers and salu- 
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tations without injury or jar, and with a ma- 
jesty that could ouly be compared to that of a 


mountain moving on the waters to the site of 


its final resting-plece.” 
—— 


Por ‘* The Friend.” 

SENECA INDIANS. 

(Coutinued from page 388.) 
*25th.—One of the chiefs came to our 
dwelling this afternoon, and told us he had 
been appointed to inform us of the proceedings 
of the council that had been held yesterday : 
he wished us to feel our minds easy in respect 
to his having come on the first day of the week 
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|whether Friends at Philadelphia would be 
satisfied therewith, seeing that some of their 
|people opposed thereto had gone to such great 
lengths, We told him, there would be no ob- 
jection whatever in our minds to discontinue 


and no doubt Friends at Philadelphia would be 
satisfied therewith: but for its discontinuance, 
it would be necessary for some of the chiefs of 
|both parties to inform the schoolmaster, who 
icould then immediately withdraw. 
there was to be a council to-morrow, of the 
part of the nation favourable to improvements, 
and they wished to know our sentiments pre- 





















































































































































to tell us thereof, the cause of which, was on/| viously, that they might govern themselves 
account of the great difficulty. He then said, |accordingly. He inquired, whether the teacher 
that yesterday one of the chiefs of the party | would go to the upper part of the Reservation, 
opposed to improvements, arose in council, and|to teach their children, provided the land 


serve me, until the holding of their council at 
| Buffalo, when it would be decided whether a 
| school was to go on amongst them, In reply 
| thereto, the teacher said, he was glad to see 
the chiefs of both parties conversing friendly 


the school, if they should consider it advisable; | together, and that in four days the school 


should be adjourned, and he would attend to 
business at ‘l'unesassah. The scholars were 
then informed by Blacksnake, of the conclu- 
sion of yesterday’s council, and requested, as 


He said| they grew up, not to become drunkards, but 


follow the advice of their brother Quakers, 
who did not drink whiskey, They then took 
their leave; the teacher attended to his charge, 
being about twenty in number; and near the 
dusk of the evening, the two chiefs favourable 
to the school, again called in, and said, they 





had concluded to come to Tunesassah in a few 


told them he was about to address them on a|should be divided; to which we answered | days, and send information to the old Friends 


subject, upon which his party of people, had|in the affirmative. He then asked whether we 
their minds made up for some days past, and| would keep a school on our own land for them, 
they had now called a council to inform the|if their people still opposed its being kept on 
other party thereof. He said, the situation of|the Reservation, ‘To which I replied, our 
the Indians was a difficult one at present, and| Friends at Philadelphia must be consulted 
he saw that both parties were very firmly fixed|thereon. He then wished to know whether 
in their opinions, and there was no probability | the teacher would go to Cattaraugus, if all fa- 
of either giving up to the other; and his party | vourable to improvements should remove thi- 
had concluded to make a reasonable propo-|ther. We told him, Friends were desirous of 
sition to them. They had spoken different | rendering them assistance, and would no doubt 
times, but would once more tell them, thejattend tothem. ‘To the several replies made 
schoolmaster should be removed from off their|to him, he expressed his thanks, and alter 
Jand; for the Quakers would certainly come |some further conversation took leave of us. A 
upon their lands for a remuneration of the ex-| council was held at the school-house the next 
pense they had incurred, in instructing the In- | day, by those favourable to improvements, for 
dians ; and they now wished the schoolmaster |the purpose of taking into consideration the 
should certainly remove to his own premises. | propositions made to them by the other party. 
If any of them desired their children should|They had a trying time; different sentiments 
go to school, they should pay for it, and their| were expressed ; but they behaved themselves 
lands would then be in no danger. They also} with prudence. Owing to the distance some 
wished their lands should now be divided into| of the chiefs lived from the school-house, they 
two parts, and those who desired to have/separated before coming to any final conclu- 
schools, and pay attention to the first day of} sion, but said, as soon as they knew how the 
the week, should go on one part, and those|council should terminate, that was to be held 
who were satisfied with Indian customs should | next day, they would send some one to inform 
remain on the other; and then it would be|me thereof. Just before their separation, | 
seen who prospered most, and would keep|heard one of their chiefs recommend all of 
their land most secure; and if either party | them, in their present trying situation, to turn 
should have the misfortune to lose their lands, | their minds to the Great Spirit, and desire His 
it would be agreeable to the Great Spirit, for| help to strengthen and deliver them from the 
the other party to endeavour to assist those|evil and difficulty with which they are now 
people who were left destitute. We think the | assailed. 

Quakers will certainly come upon our lands,| ‘* 28th.—About noon, three of these chiefs 
and you think otherwise; we therefore wish|came to the school-house, two of whom had 
the Reservation to be divided, and each party | been appointed to inform me of the conclusion 
go to themselves; and those of your party |of the council that had been held yesterday. 
who have improvements upon the land that|The one favourable to the school introduced 
may fall to our lot, must leave them without|the subject by saying, they were glad I was 
remuneration from us, and take the improve-| yet in health, as well as the scholars I had 
ments that some of our people may leave, on | charge of ; and that he had now come to inform 
the part that may fall to you in exchange} me, they had yesterday concluded the school 
therefor. At the approaching council, if the|should be adjourned in four days, until their 
agent should bring any commanication from | council should be held at Buffalo in the Spring; 
the seat of government, signed by Congress, | when it would be seen how it was afterwards 
requesting our attention to instruction, that|to be. He hoped I might not feel uneasy on 
they say will be freely given to us, we will pay | account thereof, as they had desired its conti- 
no attention thereto; lor we believe they are | nuance; but the opposite party were so anxious 
certainly anxious to wrest our lands from us, | for its adjournment, they had acceded thereto. 
This is what we have to say to you, and we! Blacksnake, for the opposition, then told me it 
wish you to consider thereof seriously and| was now concluded, the school should be ad- 
properly, The chief then said, he wanted to|journed in four days; that myself and scholars 
know whether we would feel our minds satis-| were to be at liberty in that time; and he 
fied to adjourn the school for a season; and| hoped the Great Spirit would be pleased to pre- 


at Philadelphia, of their situation at the pre- 
sent juncture, relativetotheschool. The teacher 
informed them he approved of it. At the spe- 
cified time, the school was adjourned, and the 
teacher took up his residence at Tunesassah, 
and was engaged id rendering assistance to 
the natives in various ways, for a number of 
months, before the Indians could succeed in 
getting a school into operation, on account of 
the long continued opposition in the minds of a 
part of their people.” 

(The memorandums from which we extract 
continues :) 

“Third month, 4th.—This morning after 
meeting, several chiefs came to our dwelling 
and pretty soon expressed their desire that we 
should write and inform Friends in Philadel. 
phia, that the natives wished they should feel 
their minds easy, relative to the adjournment 
of the school for the present. They were very 
anxious it should go on, and their children be 
instructed, but, owing to the opposition, they 
had concluded to adjourn it for the present. 
We had an open interview, 

“‘6th.—Part of yesterday and to-day have 
been engaged in fixing up the house which 
will likely be my residence, if 1 should te 
spared some months longer in this state of mu- 
tability, and have felt satisfaction in my em- 
ployment. 

‘“* 10th.—I understand there is to be a meet- 
ing to-morrow among some of the Indians, to 
hear some of the natives sing psalms. I have 
for some time believed their minds were getting 
out after the practices of the Missionaries.” 

“ We received this afiernoon a parchment 
from Friends in Philadelphia, addressed to the 
natives as follows :— 

“To the Chiefs and others of the Seneca 
Nation residing on the Allegheny. 

“ « Broruers—We have been informed that 
some of you are uneasy in your minds, for fear 
that your brothers, the Quakers, will bring a 
charge against yon, for the assistance they 
have afforded you, in your endeavours to im- 
prove in the manner of your living, and the 
management of your farms, &c. 

“« Brothers— We hereby tell you plainly, as 
we have often told you before, that your bro- 
thers the Quakers do not want any of your 
land, any of your skins, nor any of your money, 
for anything they have done for you; and that 
they never will bring any charge against you 


ae 
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for any of these things ; and we send you this little hole was the only aperture, and which | nity offered. 


| you—perhaps your parents are going to desert | be, kicking, turning round, and throwing his 


writing to keep for ever, to make your minds ever way the wind came, it was the same to 
easv in this respect.” 
Dated, Philadelphia, 19th of First mo., 1821, | you—but I did not know the ‘ bird-mind.’ (\t 
and signed by twenty-six Friends, is the expression of that good and amiable man, 
(To be continued.) Mr. Sharon Turner.) The old birds are gone, 

but they soon return. They feed their little 

For “ The Friend.” | helpless young ee give him, as we sup- 
, posed more than enough—but they were going 
Anecdotes of Natural History. ito be busy, and would not have leisure wraies 
From a recent English work by Edward | him another meal for a long time. Away they 
Jesse, entitled “‘ Favourite Haunts and Rural | flew, but soon returned with their bills full of 
Studies,” the following interesting anecdotes | clay, which they deposited on the edge of the 
are extracted. ‘The first he gives in the words | basket—then away again, then returned loaded 
of a female correspondent. | as before, and thus backward and forward, all 
“Some time ago, a pair of martins built | day till they had worked up a wall more than 
their nest under the slated roof of our cottage, | three inches high on that edge of the basket 


ee 


just over my bed-room window, ‘The summer | 
proved exceedingly hot and dry—the clay that | 
formed the outward coat of the nest, cracked, 
and one morning the whole fell down. It was 
found on a flower-border under the window, 
with four unfledged youngones. These, with the 
fragments of the nest, were carefully placed in 
a basket, just large enough to hold them. ‘The 
two old birds flew about in evident distress all 
day. ,In the evening, the basket was tied on the | 
sill of the bed-room window in the hope that | 
they might be induced to continue to feed their | 
young ; nor was that hope disappointed. The | 
parent birds most diligently fed their offspring | 


for several days, and did not appear at all an-|ohe rough-coated, and of rather large size, of 


noyed by being watched. They would enter | 
the window, and walk about the dressing-table, | 
although we might be seated leaning our 
elbows on it observing the proceedings. | 
One of the young birds was weaker than the, 
other three, and consequently was not so well 
fed, or so forward in growth and plumage. It 
was also kept under by its clamorous compa- 
nions. When the old birds came with their 
mouths full of meat, it could hardly find room 
to extend its bill for a share, and therefore 
usually came off with short commons. The 
happy day at length arrived when this poor 
bird was to be released from a portion of its 
misery. Its three robust brethren took wing 
and left it in full possession of the nest. It 
stretched its cramped limbs, and no doubt re- 
joiced in its comparative freedom, but with 
birds, as with the human race, ‘every rose has 
its thorn,’ every pleasure its attendant pain. It 
had now plenty of room and food, but the poor 
little half-naked bird became cold in its en- 
laryed space. It was evident that it would 
rather have been trampled upon, than left to 
shiver all alone. 

* On the morning after the flight of its com- 
panions, | was awoke, very early, by an un- 
usual fluttering of wings. I looked out from 
my window curtains, and saw the two old mar- 
tins perched vis-d-vis on the edge of the bas- 
ket. They twittered to each other, and | could 
almos: fancy that they were conversing for 
some time. It must have been an important 
consultation. When it appeared to be over 
they few away. ‘Alas! you poor little cripple,’ 
thought I, ‘what will become of you now?! 
Your parents think it too much trouble to 
attend to you alone; a sharp east wind has set 
in; you have no warm covering to your nest, 
as it had before its fall from the roof—then one 





exposed to the eust, from which the cold wind 
at that time had set in. The young bird was 
thus protected, and was also carefully tended 
by its parents, till the time came when it was 
able to procure its own living. 

“ We long kept the basket, with its artificial 
wall, but in the process of time it crumbled 
into dust,” 


In illustrating the subject of instinct, he re- 
lates an incident which he had recently receiv- 
ed from an officer of high rank in the British 
army. 


“ He had two dogs of the terrier breed—the 


great intelligence and great attachment, named 
Pincher. The other was a very small smooth- 
coated snarling little animal, but an excellent 
house-guard, named Jacko. These animals 
lived together on very friendly terms, domiciled 
generally in the housekeeper’s room, where 
they were great favourites. 

** Oue evening, the servants were summoned 
to prayers, leaving the room with their supper 
on the table, the cook only remaining in the 
kitchen adjoining the supper-room. In a short 
time Pincher went into the kitchen, and pulled 
the cook’s gown, who supposing he was beg- 
ging for food, chid the animal and drove him 
away. In a few minutes he returned, and 
again pulled at the cook’s garments, when he 
was again reproved, A third time he came, 
and pulled at her gown with more vehemence, 
when wondering at the cause, she followed him 
to the supper-room, where the first thing she 
saw was little Jacko helping himself to the 
supper.” 


The anecdote which follows, concerns the 
common ass, an animal that in England fre- 
quently receives hard usage, and sometimes 
manifests strong determination to do as it 
pleases. The circumstances here related 
would seem to show, that in such cases, kind- 
ness would be more successful than cruelty. 


One of his friends “ was walking down a 
lane near a town in Norfolk, when he found 
himself in company with the following person- 
ages—an ass, with a lubberly youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen years old upon his back, beat- 
ing the animal most unmercifully with a thick 
stick on the head and neck—an old man 
armed with a hedge-stake striking at the hocks 
and hind quariers, and a boy of eleven or 






there as opportunity offered. The animal was 
certainly as awkward as an animal cou'd well 


feet upon the raised footpath, at the same time 
resolutely refusing to stir one step in advance. 

“*Isn’t this a nice brute we’ve got here, 
Sir,’ said the old man to my informant, * we 
have been trying this three-quarters of an hour 
to get him on and we can't.” The gentleman 
told him he would try what he could do, and 
having disarmed the three of their sticks, and 
laid them on the path, commenced a milder 
course of treatment, by patting the animal on 
the neck, rubbing his nose, and speaking 
kindly to him. He evidently understood this 
tone of kindness, for hardly two minutes had 
elapsed, before, on the word of command, and 
a furewell pat on the neck, he cantered off as 
gaily as possible with the lout on his back, and 
in the proper direction. 

** Now here was a case of eccentric temper 
in an animal. One might almost fancy that 
it reasoned in the following manner— As this 
fellow treats me in a becoming manner, and 
conducts himself like a gentleman, | don’t 
mind if | go on; but if ever those three black- 
guards with the sticks should have made me 
stir one inch further, I'd be shot!’ Sterne 
pleaded well in behalf of this useful, gentle, 
submissive, and might-be-made tractable ani- 
mal, but alas! many years have rolled by, 
and the poor donkey still feasts on thistles, and 
not on maccaroons |” 





An Honourable Man.—We take the follow- 
ing sketch of an honourable man from Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine. 

Although a man cannot be an honourable 
man without being an honest man, yet he may 
be stricily honest without being honourable. 
Houesty refers to pecuniary affair,—honour 
refers to the principles and feelings. He may 
pay his debts punctually, he may defraud no 
man, and yet he may act dishonourably. He 
acts dishonourably when he gives his corres- 
pondents a worse opinion of his rivals in trade 
than he knows they deserve. He acts dis- 
honourably when he sells his commodities at 
less than their real value, in order to get away 
his neighbour’s customers. He acts dishonour- 
ably when he purchases at higher than the 
market price, in order that he may raise the 
market upon another buyer. He acts dis- 
honourably when he draws accommodation 
bills, and passes them to his banker for dis- 
count as if they arose out of real transactions, 
He acts dishonourably in every case wherein 
his external conduct is at variance with his 
real opinions. He acts dishonourably, if, when 
carrying on a prosperous trade, he does not 
allow his servants and assistants, through 
whose exertion he obtains his success, to share 
his prosperity. In all these cases there may be 
no intentional fraud. It may not be dishonest, 
but it may be dishonourable conduct. 

eametine 

Wool-growing in Western Pennsylvania.— 
The amount of wool annually grown in Wash- 
ington county, exceeds one million of pounds. 
In 1847, according to the Reporter, the clip 
averaged about 40 cents per pound, and 


twelve, also with a stick, cutting here and| brought about four husidred thousand dollars. 
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During the last year, “the average price was | Henry made answer, “ He i is welcome to the | profession that wanted the possession of god- 


not so great, and perhaps will not be so great) 


this year. The most of the wool grown in the |” 


state is of very fine quality, and some of it, 
probably the finest grown in the United States. | 


The farmers of Washington, especially, have | 
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horse so long as he is free to keep him,’ 


"| liness, and the different states of the publican 


Thus Thomas Scattergood was started on a/and pharisee opening in my view to deliver, 
|journey from which he did not return for|! sat’ some time, fearing 1 was under a 


several months. 
In a letter addressed in after life to Henry | 


idelusion. | endeavoured to settle down 
‘into stillness, and as | was favoured to get 


taken great pains and spared no expense in| Drinker, after narrating the manner of his en-|there, | apprehended I heard this language, 


improving their stock, 


per pound. 


The average price of | tering on this service, ‘and giving his friend’s|* Be faithful: there shall be peace in it.’ 
the clip this year may not go above 30 cents, kind “language relative to his horse, he adds, || gave up, and stammered out what had im- 
But many farmers who have/‘ Was it, my beloved, anything short of the| pressed my mind; but when | got down on 


So 


choice flocks are holding on to their clips and | Divine finger, unknown to us both, at that sea-|my seat, confusion surrounded me; but by 


asking from 50 to 60 cents per !b. 


son, which was secretly at work to open the 


settling down to my gift, the peace that was 


Besides the wool grown in that vicinity,| way? Ah! it was the Lord’s doing, | believe, promised I experienced ; ; and being afierwards 


Washijngion is the depot for a great deal of the 
wool grown in the adjoining counties of this 


to send me with that experienced brother, and 
marvellous was His supporting hand threugh 


told by my companions that it was well, | rest- 
ed easy. Thus I first opened my mouth at a 


State, in Western Virginia and the bordering) that journey,—I hope never to be forgotten | place, where some years ago, | behaved in 


counties of Ohio, which is brought there for by me, for He brought my wading soul out of 


sale. One firm acting as the agents for an 
Eastern manufacturing establishment in 1847, 
purchased over nine hundred thousand pounds 

of wool, Other wool-buyers purchased largely 
the same year. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 3€2.) 


Towards the close of the First month, 1781, 


a number of Friends were collected at the ted to my charge, but how, when, or where, | permitted to return to his home. 


house of Samuel Hopkins, The immediate 
cause of their being so gathered, was to be 
with David Brooks, a minister of the Gospel 
from North Carolina, who, with his companion, 
Seth Coffin, was then in Philadelphia, bound 
to visit Friends in the Northern and Eastern 
States. Juhn Forman, an aged minister be- 
longing to Gwynedd Meeting was present. 
Henry Drinker, a valuable elder of the Nor- 
thern District Monthly Meeting, and Thomas 
Scattergood, who was travelling in sad and 
solitary places spiritually, having but recently 
had his beloved wife removed from him by 
death, and who was now enduring those bap- 

tisms, which prepared him to come forward in | 
the Lord’s time as an acceptable preacher of | 
the Gospel of light and salvation. The mind | 
of Thomas Scattergood was at this time exer- 
cised in a belief, that it would be right for him | 
to offer to accompany David Brooks and com- | 
panion to some of the meetings in Pennsylva- 
nia, and perhaps to Hardwich Monthly Meet-| 
ing, in New Jersey. He did not feel prepared 
to offer his service, having no horse of his own, | 
except such as were employed in his tan-yard. 
Whilst he was mentally pondering these things 
John Forman, who had a minute from his! 
Monthly Meeting to visit the meetings in New 
Jersey, and whose prospect seemed comfort- | 
ably to harmonize with that of David Brooks, | 
said, “ If any one would see the Friends to his | 
house, he would take charge of them.” This | 
seemed to open the way for Thomas Scatier- 
good, who said, he was willing to go with them 
but had not the wecessary means of convey- 
ance. On this, his sympathizing and beloved | 
friend, Henry Drinker promptly tendered his 
horse. One of the Friends present, who 
had dipped somewhat into Thomas's secret 
exercises, addressing Henry Drinker said, 
** Suppose Thomas should be so bound to Da- 
vid, as to go through with him?” To this 





great tribulation, and, to the praise of His 
holy name be it uttered, opened the way for 
me, not only in the sinde of the elders and 
brethren at home but also abroad.” 

W hat the state of his mind was before start- 
ing on this journey, he has left us an account 
in a letter addressed to the same Friend. “I 
have been long in a wilderness travel, or 
rather, partly in Egypt and partly in the wil- 

erness, if | may so term it; and a persuasion 
for years past has possessed my mind, that a 
dispensation of the Gospel would be commit- 


was hidden from me. Sometimes | expected 
the time was nearly come, having had my 
mind impressed with words in meeting, but not 
with sufficient clearness; and at other times, 
through unfaithfulness, and not being enough 
willing to abide the fire, | have almost lost 
sight of it. In some of these seasons, | be- 
lieve | could have borne a separation from 
having anything to do in Society affairs, being 
so sensible of my wretched and unworthy con- 
dition. When I had thought of aceompanying 
these Friends a little on their journey, my 
mind was turned towards the baptized con- 
dition [| was in, when with Samuel Emlen in 
Virginia, which was a time of great distress, 
and | was fearful of being burdensome if | 
went with them.” 

Thomas Scattergood accompanied David | 
Brooks to Gwynedd, and was at their Monthly 
Meeting, held First month, 30th. In the first 


|mecting he had some openings for the encou- 
ragement of some present, but did not deliver | 


them; inthe second meeting, he laboured with 
some zeal, perhaps in relation to the queries 
answered at that time, When this meeting 


,; was over, he felt like continuing with the 


Friends as far as Hardwich, and so proceeded. 


| That evening David Brooks was led to open 


his own experience to Thomas; and the next 
day as they passed on towards Plumstead 
Meeting, John Forman rode a! longside of him, 
and sought to encourage him to faithfulness. 
He exhorted him that whatever his hands 
found to do, to do it with his might, and not 
fear the presence of any who were there. All 
these things tended to strengthen this poor, 
sad, exercised traveller, who could not help 
feeling that these valuable Friends felt secret 
sympathy and unity with him. 

Of Plumstead, he writes, ‘My mind was 
exercised again in this meeting, with a few 
words to deliver. I was burdened with a 


such @ manner as was a reproach; it being at 
the marriage of a near friend.” 

After attending Kingwood meeting, a con- 
cern came on Thomas Scattergood to accom- 
pany David Brooks and companion to Nan- 
tucket. The feeling was so strong, that he 
had a number of valuable Friends called to- 
gether at the house of Isaac Pickering, to lay 
the subject before them. They entered into 
exercise with him, and manifested a near sym- 
pathy, but the matter was left unsettled, Tho- 
mas still encouraging a hope that he might, 
after attending Hardwich Monthly Meeting, be 
Whilst rid- 
ing on towards Hardwich, the concern still 
continued with him, accompanied by a great 
tenderness of feeling. Stopping on their way 
at Aaron Watson’s, on the top of a hill called 
Mascaneconk, Thomas observed a great spring 
of water gushing forth close by the door, 
This arrested his attention, and he could but 
compare it to the spring which he now found 
opened in his mind. He entered the house and 
having told David Brooks that he thought of 
going on to Nantucket with him, and receiving 
from him an encouraging reply, he experi- 
enced great awfulness of feeling. The spirit 
of prayer and supplication covered him, which 
he kept under until they sat down to eat, 
Then, he says, “| ventured to prostrate my- 
self before Him who had been grac iously 
pleased to open a spring of consolation in a 
desert land; and dear David told me after- 
wards, it had a tendency to open the same 
spring in him, as he began after | concluded ; 
and we had a solemn time together in this wil- 
derness place, where we were altogether stran- 
gers except our guide.” 

The labours of Thomas Scattergood in the 
visit in New England, both in doctrine and 
discipline were great, yet his being without a 
minute of unity from his Friends at home, tried 
some of the lovers of good order where he 
came. Amongst those so tried was Moses 
Brown. He had great unity with the labours 
of the young minister, as he manifests in the 
followirig account of him, written to Henry 
Drinker, under date of Fourth month 20th. 
“Thou mayst safely and freely inform Friends, 
if necessary, that ‘Thomas’s public appear- 
ances and conduct have been approved of by 
Friends in these parts, very generally; and 
that he has a few lines from all the monthly 
meetings he has attended, signifying their satis- 
faction with his company. Indeed, some of 
them have gone so far as to mention in their 
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certificates their approbation of his ministry,| nizens of the Atlantic cities below ; and on re- 
which | cannot approve in any distant meeting | ferring to the different hotel ggisters, | discov. | 
before he is recommended or approved at home.” | ered that it had been visited during the past | 
“Thou and other sympathizing Friends will | summer months, by families from Boston, New 
doubtless be thoughtful of many snares at-| York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, | 
tendant on a situation like his, Some of|and innumerable other places, at all points ot 
them, | in my measure have considered, |the compass. ‘The occasion is here rare in-| 
yet I may, and do freely say, so far as | have deed (I am informed) when a night can be | 





| made and published by order of Congress, and 


from which I derive the foregoing facts, about 
eighty-eight parts of fixed carbon, and but 


about four parts of bitumen. From these de- 


tails, it will be perceived, how the title of semi- 


| bituminous coal is derived. It may be added, 


that to the same peculiarities, is ascribable the 
incomparable value of the Cumberland coal, 


been able to discover, and we have been much| passed comfortably without the aid of a blanket. | for certain purposes. 


together at home here, [Providence] and) 
abroad, he has been favoured to surmount 
them well.” “He has not been led to please 
itching ears, but his testimony has been gene- 
rally close and plain to alarm the thoughtless, 
and arouse professors on their lees,—though 
not without cordial seasons. When closely 
led, especially in meetings of business, the 
want of a few lines [from his Friends at home} 
has been trying,” “believing they would 
strengthen his service, and shut a door against 
too forward spirits getting into the mivistry 
amongst us.” 

After visiting many of the meetings in New 
England, and"some of those belonging to New 
York Yearly Meeting, about Oblong, Thomas 
Scattergood returned to Philadelphia. There 
leaving him for a time, we will now give a 
sketch of the life of Moses Brown, 

(To be continued.) 











For ‘* The Friend.” 
Comberland Coal Region. 


The following is copied from No. 2 of letters 
under the above caption, addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, and published 
in that respectable periodical. Without enter- 
ing into the disenssion as to the relative im- 
portance of the different coal regions, or the 
distinctive claims to preference of the several 
varieties of coal under the respective designa- 
tions of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Semi- 
bituminous, I think the readers of “ The 
Friend” will be interested in this lively sketch 
of a district, probably but little known to many 
of them, together with the additional develop- 
ment which it furnishes of the immense re- 
sources for the supply of coal in this country. 

S. R. 
“ Frostburg, August 22, 1849. 

“In a former letter | spoke of visiting the! 
coal mines in this neighbourhood. | have just | 
returned from one of the most instructive ex-| 
plorations in which it has ever been my for-| 
tune to participate, This is an intensely inte- 
resting region, fruitful in suggestions, not less 
to the manufacturer and man of business, than 


We have fires now, morning and evening; and “ With a view of imparting a better idea of 
the crowded state of the hotels, by highly re-| the character of this region, and its future in- 
spectable gentlemen and their families, from | fluence on, and participation in, the coal-trade 
the east and west, proves that a temperature | of this country, it will not be deemed inappro- 
requiring them even in summer, is prelerred to| priate, in this connexion, to transcribe portions 
the burning heat of the great cities. Aside|of the published opinions of several scientific 
from the pleasurable emotions, which such a! gentlemen, whose names entitle what they ut- 
change never fails to produce, a cogent reason | ter, to entire confidence. 
for the preference, may be found in the| “ Prolessor Forrest Shepherd, of New Ha- 
healthy and invigorated appearance of all so-| ven, in speaking of the Cumberland coal field, 
journers, remarks, * here may be seen, what | believe is 
** Nor is the place without its historical asso- | on eurth without a parallel—what one would 
ciations. It is through these mountains, that| imagine the vast treasures of coal and iron 
the celebrated military road of the English was | scatiered over the wide-spread regions of the 
made in colonial times; the traces of which| west, profusely heaped up, and confined by 
are still quite evident. It was on this spot that! mountain walls, within the narrow limits of a 
the youthful Washington halted with the Bri-| few miles. Besides the extraordinary coal 
tish army, during the French and Indian war,| seams, and the altogether inexhaustible beds 
and just before the lamentable defeat of Gen. | of iron ore, two prominent features of this coal 
Braddock. But the subject of greatest interest | formation deserve the highest consideration. 
at present, is the so-called ‘Cumberland or | One is, the remarkable regularity and unifor- 
Frostburg coal basin.” The north-eastern| mity of the various strata, which include the 
outcrop or termination of this coal field, is| coal seams and ore beds. Not a dyke, fault, 
found in Pennsylvania, about filieen miles south- | or dislocation is discoverable throughout its 
west of Bedford. Its eastern termination is| whole extent.’ The Professor states that his 
about eight miles west of Cumberland. Pass. | estimates ‘ give to every acre, nearly one hun- 
ing entirely through Maryland, in a south-| dred thousand tons of coal, remarkable for its 
westerly direction, it crosses the Potomac, and | purity and excellence.’ 
extends into Virginia. Its length is about} Professor Charles W. Shephard, of the 
thirty miles, and its width about four. The} University of South Carolina, remarks, that 
town of Frostburg is within a few hundred |* the greatest advantage connected with the 
yards of the centre of the basin. The portion! position of the coals of this region, undoubt- 
lying in the State of Maryland, styled the|edly arises from their being level-free; i. e. 
Cumberland or Frostburg coal basin, is com-| from their requiring no mechanical power to 
puted at one hundred and fifty square miles. | effect their drainage. ‘The expenses involved 
The great vein, which is alone worked to any|in the ventilation and drainage of a single 
extent, is found in Pennsylvania to be thirteen | mine, in England, often amount to three hun- 
feet thick; in Maryland at or near Frostburg | dred thousand dollars; the whole of which 
15 feet; and at Westernport, on the Potomac, | vast expenditure, will be rendered completely 
seventeen feet. There are several other strata,| superfluous in this highly favoured district.’ 
which, together, have been variously estimated | The Professor adds, ‘but it is well known that 
as capable of yielding from sixty to one hun-|the Atlantic towns are already beginning to 
dred thousand tons per acre, The coal is all! direct their expectations to this district, for the 
mined horizontally, and in no instance have! supply of a better fuel than they now possess, 
miners been yet compelled to resort to shafling,|or can reasonably hope for from any other 
except for ventilation. The dip is just sufficient | quarter. I would not be understood as wish- 
for water drainage, and to afford convenient! ing to disparage the excellent fuel we already 
inclination of the road way, enabling one|have in the Pennsylvania anthracite. For 





to the geologist. The town at which [ am) horse to bring out four ‘miners’ cars,’ contain-| many purposes itis quite unrivalled; such as 


writing, is situated on the national turapike 
road, eleven miles west of Cumberland, and on 
a ridge of the Allegheny mountains twenty- 
two hundred feet above tide water. The pros- 
pect from the terrace of the hotel, is highly 
picturesque, commanding a view of Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. It is eleven 
to twelve hundred feet above Cumberland, 
requiring a grade of upwards of one hun- 
dred feet to the mile. Its name was not, 
as many suppose, derived from its bleak atmo- 
sphere in winter, but from a Mr. Frost, one of 
the early settlers and land proprietors. It is 
a place of favourite resort by the scorched de- 


ing about two tons each, with ease and entire | for burning in close furnaces, and for certain 
safety. |kinds of smith-work. But the difficulty of 
“ This coal contains about seventy-four parts| kindling; the uncontrollable intensity with 
of fixed carbon, and thirteen parts of bitumen;| which its combustion goes forward, when it is 
whereas the Newcastle coal of England con-|once lit; the strong draught it require, in 
tains but fifty-four parts of fixed carbon, and| chimnies; and the consequent liability of fre- 
thirty-sic parts of bitumen. For the sake of | quent returns of unwholesome gas, across the 
comparison, and the better to enable us to de-| fuel into the apartment, combine to render it 
fine the relative peculiarities of the Cumber-| far less desirable, for open grate, than a dry 
land or semi-bituminous, the Newcastle or| burning bituminous fuel, like that afforded by 
highly bituminous, and the Anthracite couls,| the Allegheny coal field.’ 
it issproper to remark, that the Lackawana and| ‘Mr, Mushet, of Gloucestershire, well 
other anthracite coals, contain, according to} known as the most eminent and experienced 
the analysis of Professor Walter R. Johnson, | iron master in Great Britain, says of this coal, 
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in his report, ‘The specimen sent, is the very| mond, and find it to be a much superior ar- | 


best bituminous coal I have ever met with. 
should consider it well adapted to iron making. 
It contains, and will form, as much weight of 
coke, from a given quantity of coal, as the 
best South Wales furnace coals. 

“ Dr. Ure, of England, in his report, says, 
* Your specimen, which comes from near the 
surface, resembles closely, in external appear- 
ance, coals of the Monkland and Calder dis- 
trict or field, near Glasgow, so celebrated for 
making cast iron. The specific gravity of 
your specimen is 1.337, being exactly the 
same as that of the Welch furnace coal.’ 

“ Professor Daniel describes it as ‘a very 
beautiful coal, and perfectly adapted to the 
purpose of making iron. It is very soft and 
franyible, but makes an excellent coke. | have 
been unable to detect any pyrites or sulphur 
in it.’ 

“ Major Douglass states in his report, * The 
coal thus independent in formation, is equally 
distinguished in quality, from most other coal 
yet found ia this country. Not adhesive, like 
most other bituminous coals,—scarcely soiling 
the fingers in handling —burning without smoke, 
and, of course, depositing no soot ; and finally, 
with regard to the duration of the fire, and the 
small proportion of ashes, it resembles, very 
nearly, the cleanest and best of the anthracites, 
But in the ease with which it ignites—the com- 
paratively low temperature at which it burns 
freely—the proportion of bitumen it contains, 
indicated by the clear, bright, voluminous 
flame ; and lastly, in the quantity and quality 
of the coke obtained from it; it ranks equally, 
at least, with the best qualities of bituminous 
coal. It seems, indeed, to combine many of 
the good qualities of both, while in some re- 
spects, it is decidedly superior to either. 

“© As an agent for the generation of steam, 
it is ascertained to be much more efficient than 
either the anthracites on the one hand, or the 
fat bituminous coal on the other, which con- 
firms, in this respect, its analogy with the 
South Welsh, Slanelly, and Swansea coals, 

“ * According to the statement of Dr. Jack- 
son, of Boston, it produces 32 per cent. 
more steam than the Newcastle coal; and, by 
a more recent experiment, in the anthracite lo- | 
comotive engines of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, it is shown to be 40 per cent. more | 
effective, as a steam agent, than anthracite. 
We learn then, from a comparison of these 
results, that it must be at least three and a half 
times more efficacious thin dry pine wood,’ 

** Professor Ducatel, State Geologist, in his 
report to the Governor of Maryland, says, 
‘As an agent for the generation of steam, it 
has been found much more effective than the 
ordinary English coal imported into this coun- | 
try, and, of course, infinitely more than an- 
thracite; the use of which, it is presumed, 
it will almost entirely supersede. Lieut W. F. | 
Lynch, of the United States Navy, in a letter 
to Wm. Cost Johnson, published in a report to 
Congress, says: ‘ That one ton of Cumberland 
coal, is, in mechanical effect, equal to two tons 
of anthracite.’ 

“ Mr. Brien, the proprietor of Antietam Tron 
works, says: ‘We have made a fair experi- 
ment of this coal, compared with the Rich- 





two of Richmond, or any other we have 
used.” 

“The Committee on the subject, of the} 
Maryland Legislature, state in their report, | 
that ‘Commodore Perry, of the United States | 
Navy, after subjecting this coal to critical 
tests, has declared it to be superior to the Eng- 
lish coal.’ 

“Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, 
New York, states, that ‘the average quality 
of these coals, will have an advantage, in the 
generation of steam, over charcoal, of about 
fifteen per cent. They will possess an equal 
advantage, over equal weights of anthracite 
coal, even were the whole of its carbon to be 
consumed, which is never the case.’ 

* | could multiply these extracts, almost in- 
definitely, from the published opinions with 
which | have been kindly furnished by intelli- 
gent gentlemen here. I might add the autho- 
ritative names of Professors Silliman, Rogers, 
and others, but prefer confining myself to the 
annexed passage from the great work on coals, 
of Professor Taylor, recently published in Phi- 
ladelphia. 

“I'he Professor remarks, that ‘ the repre- 
sentations and reports of interested parties, all 
strenuously advocating their individual or local 
claims on the attention of Congress and the 
public, must, of course, be received with a re- 
quisite degree of caution. At this distance of 
time, we shall doubtless be pardoned this 
remark, while necessarily reviewing the statis- 
tical merits and details of the entire coal 
resources of the country. We continually 
meet with the unreserved and unqualified as- 
sertions of these claimants, that the coal of 
their particular mine or district, no matter 
where, is the best yet discovered, for every 
practical use. Now, as these cannot all be 
the best, it follows that a good deal of exagge- 
ration prevails in some of these cases. It is 
not inappropriate to state here, that there are 
probably a dozen or more of coal companies 
in England, Wales, and America, who an-| 
nounce, through the press, that their particular 
coal has been decided by the agent of the 
Great Western Steamship Company, or some 
other steamer company, to be the best genera- | 
tor of steam of all coals yet tried. One gen- | 
tleman has conclusively shown that one 
ton of the bituminous coal of Cumberland, 
Virginia, is, in mechanical effect, equal to two | 
tons of anthracite. However, the test of sci- 
ence restores all things to their true value. 
The examinations of Professor Johnson, in 
1844, have dispelled many illusions, and have 





also, to devote a few sentences to the iron 


1| ticle. One bushel of Cumberland coal is worth | establishments of this neighbourhood. 


“To Philadelphians, this country has hith- 
erto been an almost unknown and unexplored 
region. 

Leman.” 


——<__——— 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grubb. 
(Continued from page 390.) 
To ° 


“Sudbury, Second month 12th, 1841, 

* Often, in looking towards some of 
you, my long-loved friends, | see a sadness of 
countenance, or at least | think so; a sadness 
not altogether on account of yourselves, but 
something like putting on sackcluth and ashes, 
although not very perceptible to beholders: 
but do we not want those in this day, who may 
indeed be styled‘ mourners in Zion? Was 
there ever more of the transformations of him 
who, in so many and various ways, seeks to 
bring into that state that ‘ calls evil good, and 
good evil; that puts darkness for light, and 
light for darkness ; that puts bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter 1 and how many are be- 
guiled and deceived, so that we are ready to 
say, Alas! who shall stand? We can truly 
say, in our own religious community, ‘ All is 
not gold that glitters.” Oh! for some Daniel 
Wheelers, some Thomas Shillitoes, and John 
Barclays, to be raised up among us ; more in 
substance than show, and yet evidencing the 
refinement which the most precious metal en- 
dures, and how it is prepared for use, and hath 
the true stamp upon it!” 

To —. 
“1841. 

“do believe our ministry now re. 
quires an ordeal that would take away, not the 
dross only, but the tin and the reprobate silver : 
yea, in no very slight degree, has our very 
‘silver’ become dross, and our ‘ gold is cank- 
ered.’ 

** The day will come when every substitute 
for the reality and dignity that is in the immu- 
table truth, will be as stubble: for * what is 
the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.’ The 
superficial observer may mistake the one for 
the other, but that ‘ Spirit which searcheth all 
things,’ where it is received and heeded, dis- 
covers the emptiness of the chaff, and the 
fulness and weightiness of the wheat ; therefore 
these must be separated, the one from the 
other, that the wheat lose none of its usefulness 
by the mixture. 

** Let us each remember we can do no bet- 


assigned to all the principal varieties of Ame- ter than to follow the Lamb perseveringly, 
rican coals, their appropriate place in the cata- whithersoever He goeth ; even if it be to Cal- 
logue; and here the Cumberland (or Frostburg) | Y@Ty § Mount. To be with Him in suffering 


coal takes the very highest place in the series, 
in the order of evaporative power.’—(pages 
67 and 68.) 

“ But, for the present, | must conclude. 
Believing, however, that the subject is one of 
grave importance to Pennsylvania, as indica- 
ting the character of the rivalry to which her 
coal trade is destined in a few months, I can- 
not yet abandon it ; as it is the part of wisdom, 
in all such cases, to be forewarned, | propose, 


is the way to reign with Him in glory.” 
To ——. 
“ Dorking, Seventh mo. 30th, 1841. 

“ My pear Frienp, 

“Thy loved brother’s letter, which 
I now return, is indeed just suited to the state 
of things amongst us in this day, and very in- 
structive, not only as regards the youth receiv- 
ing the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
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with respect to every class turning inward, drive the quill. A small quantity of a reddish| 


Short and sad is now my voyage, 
an obeying the teachings and leadings of} powder is poured into an inkstand partly filled 


O’er this gloom-encompassed sea ; 


Taal ; 4 ‘ ; tek But not cheerless altogether, 
Trath. What a sad thing it is that such aj} with clear water, and the result is a beautiful jet Wiktsilee Gin Sind dnd Weetittr, 
striking testimony to the inefficiency of all that | black writing ink. We tried the experiment Will it seem, if bless’d with thee. 
man can do by his own powers, should be | yesterday, and it succeeded admirably. Law’s hehe 
withheld from the public! Oh! my heart cor- | Patent Ink Powder is the name of the curious _ _ 7 eae earthwards, 
dially unites with the views held by our late} substance, and is to be had at 106 Maiden Tara te baves alot over Gree Wiehe 
highly gifted, and highly valued brother. | Lane.—New York Sun. All thy form expands in light, eS 
Would there were more raised up, and faithful Soft and beautiful, and warm. 
like him! What a glorious crown he now in- Look, then, upwards! lead me heavenwards ! j 
. . . . * » oe i a ce som # 
herits eternally, in that he was ‘ faithful unto Selected. Guide me o'er thie darkening sea! ih 
y> 
death |’ ” Pale Remorse shall fade before me, { 
eal LIFE’S COMPANIONS, And the gloom shall brighten o'er me, HE 
if — If I have a friend in Tee. E 
f To wives BY C. MACKAY, encores Aj 
) : 
3 “Sudbury, Eighth mo. 20th, 1841. Ma T set sail = life's young voyage, ooh cn Aoneal Bnet tee Wy 
; was upon a stormy sea ; . , i 
, “ Ras — _ I —_ - a 4 Bat sicamieiae night and day ELIZABETH BEWLEY, 
. poor, degenerated Society. only wish that Through the perils of the way Mi ™ x 5 
} 8 they who are not of us would go right out, and With me went companions three— D aon a ee oe near : 
y leave a little band, who are united in the Gos- Three companions kind and faithful, pdt + his seeagumes inth mouth 23d, 5 
A 5 af Rab lowte :Jeenn 6ad Cle tennis! Dearer far than friend or bride ; 1848, aged 76 years. , 
pe' y ’ : : Heedless of the stormy weather, This valued Friend, daughter of Nehemiah 
mighty works merely by extolling Him in Hand in hand they came together 21: . lie ; 
to name; yea, are faint without the renewings of De aniliag 0b we cide ’ and Elizabeth Fayle, of Limerick, was born in 
ame}; f : gs . Ts : 
id the Holy Spirit upon them. There is a litile Oo neil tant - _ e ener ne Dublin, ne ‘ 
id stirring among our youth in some places, but ‘anak noah a comrade, + lage, er x saa rl 6 ea eae < 
» : erry-cheeked, and stout of limb; I'hey were true fellow-helpers, for more than 
ty alas! where are the fathers and the mothers? Though my board was scant of cheer, ‘6 woien 1 cake f Teale rele 
e- Oh! how little true discernment is left. Min- And my drink but water clear, » d caeen aa ae he — eae 
to isters are acknowledged, and elders are cho- I was thankful, bless’d with him. 7 d thes neni aaah a co 
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All to darkness and regret! 
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declined. In her case, it is perhaps, not too 
much to say, that the calmness of her evening 
evinced that her day had been blessed. She 
was preserved in a state of quiet resignation to 
the last; and it was greatly to the comfort of 
her family and friends, to witness the degree 
in which love survived the powers of memory 
and judgment, and sweetened her peaceful 
close. 
— 

A Trading Princess.—The Journal du 
Havre, of July 17th, says: “ For some days 
every one has been able to perceive, in the 
roadstead in front of the establishment of Fear} 
cati, a large steamer. This vessel, named the | 
William, belongs to the Princess of Orange, 
who is at present at Dieppe, for the benefit of 
bathing. ‘Thence she is about, it is said, to 
proceed to Palestine. This princess is an in- 
trepid tourist, and proceeds where she pleases 
in her yacht. Independently of this steamer, 
the Princess possesses, we are informed, eleven 
steamers which trade for her with England, 
Russia, and the Netherlands. Her revenue is 
estimated at three millions of francs, ($600,- 
0v0.)” 


es 

Sick Room Bedstead.—Dr. Josiah Buck- 
man, an estimable physician, of Woodstock, 
Vermont, is exhibiting to the profession of 
Boston a very ingeniously constructed bed- 
stead, which far surpasses all that have been 
previously devised. By the turn of a winch, 
the patient may be placed in any desirable po- 
sition, bathed, showered, or put into a vapour 
bath, without leaving the bed. Every rich 
man should have one in his house; and with 
respect to hospitals and charitable institutions 
for the sick and infirm, would it not be the 
summit of benevolence to provide each and all 
of them with this excellent and admirable 
structure? If some cabinet-maker would 
commence the manufacture at once, he might 
reap a harvest of patronage.— Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


Forest Planting in New England.— 
— Rice remarked that he ploughed up a tract 
of unproductive hill-side, several years ago, 
and planted it with chesnuts, in rows four feet 
apart every way. ‘The first sprouts coming 
vp rather crooked and scrubby, he went over 
the field and cut them down close to the 
ground, which caused new sprouts to shoot up 
straight and vigorous. The trees are very 
thrifty, completely shade the ground, and grow 
more and more rapidly as the soil becomes 
strengthened by the annual deposit of leaves, 
So well satisfied is he with the experiment, | 
that he is now placing other worthless lands 
in a similar course of improvement.— Late 
Paper. 





THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH 1, 1849. 


The article headed “ Reduction of Mem- 
bers,” came too late for this week ; it is in the 
hands of the compositor for our next number. 


THE FRIEND. 


CHOLERA. 


The whole number of deaths from the cho- | 
lera in this city and the adjoining districts, 
during the present visitation, up to the 26th) 
ult. has been 756. 

At a future day it may be interesting to re- 
cur to the fearful desolation made by the 
scourge that is still destroying hundreds in this 
land. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Christian Ad- 
vocate, in relating the events attending its pro- 
gress in that city, has the following interesting 
particulars : 

* Directly between our office and residence 
the disease assumed a most malignant aspect. 
The locality is elevated from one to three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the river, and for} 
a few weeks but little indication of sickness 
was manilest; but it came suddenly like the 
falling of an avalanche, and the whole hill-side 
became a scene of suffering and woe. 

* With one family we were personally ac- 
quainted. On Sunday, their son, a lad of 
some fourteen years, was severely attacked, 
and on Monday morning a daughter passed 
rapidly into collapse. We visited them on 
Monday, and the rest of the family appeared 
to be in good health. We expected to have 
called again, but that aflernoon we were our- 
selves put upon a bed of sickness. By the fol- 
lowing ‘Thursday, the father, mother, and three 
daughters were swept away, the son alone 
slowly recovering. 

“* When we visited them, a lady sat watch- 
ing the boy, while the parents were more par- 
ticularly employed in behalf of their daughter. 
who was in severe pain. We noticed the 
countenance of the lady as she sat by the bed- 
side. No tear dropped from her eye, no word 
of sorrow broke from her lips. But she sat as 
if communing with grief. She was their next 
door neighbour, a stranger recently from Bal- 
timore. The day before she had lost three 
children, and one of them then lay unburied, 
while she was watching with her neighbours, 
who had been attentive to her departed ones. 
She too, passed away, and the husband alone 
remained, having in a few days, buried his 
wife and all his children, Poor woman, we 
thought, she had met her children! Why 
should she weep for the separation of a few 
hours ? 

‘Immediately across the street the entire 
family died at the same period, while in ad- 
joining houses many were suddenly cut off. 
Thus has the cholera performed its office 
among us, removing alike the old man bend- 
ing under the weight of years, and the child 
full of lile and buoyancy. ‘The poor and rich 
have bowed before it; and though its greatest 
ravages have been among the foreign popula- 
tion, yet many of the most estimable and pious 
of our native population have perished. We 
now hope that we have passed through the 
severest of the attack, and that henceforth it 
will diminish ; but this is known only to God.” 


When will the principles of peace, the reli- 
gion of the Messiah, triumph over the savage 
spirit of war, and nations beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and, freed from the spirit of 


| selfishness, universally seek each other’s hap- 


piness. 


“ Cost of National Defence.—The war ex- 
penses of Great Britain for 1849-50 are cal- 
culated in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
budget, at $80,000,000 over and above the 
many millions paid from the revenue of India, 
This is a time of profound peace. The esti- 
mate for the fighting navy is $35,000,000; for 
the army $35,500,000; for the ordinance 
$13,000,000, and so on.” 


TEACHER WANTED. 


“The Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” intend 
re-opening their Evening Schvols for coloured 
men and women, early in Tenth month, and 
wish to employ suitable teachers for each 
school, Early application to be made to either 
of the undernamed, 

John C. Allen, No. 180 S. Second St. 
Edward Brown, Prune below Sixth, 
Israel H. Johnson, No. 35 High Street. 
Phila,, Eighth mo, 16th, 1849. 
WANTED 

A Friend as Assistant Teacher in the Rasp- 
berry street Coloured School. Apply to Mary 
Eves, north side of Pine, 4 doors above Tenth 
street; or Martha G. Richardson, No. 252 
Spruce street. 


WANTED 


A young man to assist in Friends’ Book 
Store, inquire at No, 84 Mulberry Street. 


Diep, on Second-day morning, 13th of Eighth 
month, of pulmonary consumption, at the residence 
of her mother, ‘Tabitha Jones, near West Elkton, Pre- 
ble county, Ohio, Kezian J., wife of Eli Stabbs, a 
member of Elk Monthly Meeting, in the 25th year of 
her age. She had been afflicted for more than two 
years with that fatal but flattering disease, and for 
about seven months, was mostly confined to her room, 
and the greater part of the time to her bed —She bore 
her afflictions with great patience and resignation, 
often saying, ‘It was nothing compared with what 
her dear Saviour had suffered.’—On being asked if 
she felt satisfied, she answered, “I believe it will all 
be joy, joy, joy!” At another time being queried 
with if she would eat supper, she replied, “ I long to 
go where no supper will be needed.” And on one 
occasion, she said, * I have lost all affection for earth- 
ly things. It is no trial to give you all up,” (meaning 
her husband, mother, and sister) ; adding that her 
“only hope was in the mercies of her Saviour,”"—She 
tenderly desired her only sister to be kind and affec- 
tionate to her widowed mother, and to be exemplary 
and religious becuming a Friend.—During her severe 
bodily suffering, she was often heard in supplication 
to the Father of Mercies for patience to await her 
appointed time. Nearly the last that she was heard 
to say distinctly was, “O Lord! receive me into thy 


arms!” Shortly after which she quietly passed 
away. 


—, on Sixth-day, the 10th ult., at the residence 
of William Kite, Chester county, Pa., Ann, wife of 
William Paxson, of Wilmington, Dela., in the 67th 
year of her age. She was favoured to endure many 
years of bodily suffering with exemplary Christian 
patience, leaving the consoling belief that her end was 
peace, 
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